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THURSDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1830. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The History of the United Parishes of St Giles in the Fields, and 
St George, Bloomsbury, combining Strictures on their Parochial 
Government, and a variety of Information of Local and General 
Taterest. By Rowland Dobie. 8vo. pp. 432. 

{Notice concluded.] 


WE must not omit a curious specimen of parochial expenditure: ‘ I 
was appointed in 1814,’ says the author, ‘an overseer of the 

rish of Bloomsbury; and on attending the board at the work- 

ouse, I was struck with the manner of conducting the relief of the 
casual and other poor. On the poor table was spread out forty or 
fifty‘pounds in silver; near which sat the clerk with an elevated 
desk before him, ready to minute down the sums paid to the pau- 
pers. Achurchwarden presided at the head of the table, and the 
then overseers sat with him, to direct the distribution of money. 
Some of the poor had one shilling, others one shilling and six- 
pence, and some had more given; and the clerk, who knew them, 
generally offered his opinion, which guided us in the amount. In 
this way, we were engaged usually from two till seven o’clock, 
when we adjourned, after relieving from four to five hundred of 
these paupers, who consisted chiefly of the lowest and most disso- 
lute of the Irish people. But the worst part of the affair was, the 
not placing a check on the monies thus distributed; neither these 
nor the balance left ever went through the scrutiny of the officers, 
but everything of this kind was left to the mercy of the clerk to 
settle as he pleased.’—P. 307. 


Mr Dobie had the honor and the happiness of being able to 
correct this abuse, in direct opposition to the Select Vestry. The 
public have been edified of late, with the pleasing arithmetic of 
select vestries. Here are two or three more specimens, furnished 
by our author and a Mr Rogers, which latter geutleman had a 
judge’s order for the exclusive privilege of inspecting the vestry 
minutes. Both the parish churches of St Giles’s, and of Blooms- 
bury, are “ stone buildings, with fittings-up of oak, and are com- 
paratively new erections, yet the repairs and fanciful alterations 
are a source of never-ending expense to the parishes, and of profit 
to the select and their connexions; for example :— 

One vestryman paints St Giles’s church, and 


charges ‘ ; £477 18 
A second charges for glazing . ° 112 17 
A third ditto for iron-work . ‘ 174 4 
A fourth vestryman furnishes curtains —. 285 12 


A fifth vestryman paints Bloomsbury church 595 0 
A sixth ditto puts in a new window to ditto 294 5 
A seventh ditto furnishes upholstery,&c. . 174 6 
Others do smaller jobs, amounting to. 1497 9 

“Then they, assemble in their secret conclave, audit their own 
accounts, and pay themselves 4y taking the above sums out of the 
money raised under the pretext of supporting the poor.” 

We are not told how long a period of time is embraced in the 
account containing the above sums, but we may gather the spirit 
of it from the facts that ensue. The monies expended on Blooms- 
bury church, out of the poor’s rates, from 1781 to 1823, amounted 
ta 7772/. 14s.; * nearly equal,’ says Mr Dobie, ‘ to its cost, which 
was 9793.’ 

‘A churchwarden, in despite of the express provisions of an 
Act of Parliament, obtained the permission of the “ Select,” to do 
Some repairs that he pretended were necessary at the workhouse, 
to the amount of 200/. Upon this permission, he jogged on, 
until his charge was swelled to upwards of 2000/., ih was paid 
him in sums of two and three hundred pounds at a time, so as not 
to excite the attention ¥ the more honourable part of the vestry, who 
might happen to attend.’ 

he system under which these abuses took place, received a 
great blow last year, in consequence of the awakened attention of 
the inhabitant householders, who, mortified at the long submission 
they had shown, elected churchwardens “ fearlessly determined to 
attend to their duties.” 

It appears that at the time Mr Dobie brought his book toa 
conclusion, a strong re-action was "meditated on the part of the 
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vestry, which the author justly considered as a signal for new 
exertions to counteract it. This re-action was threatened in the 
shape of an intended application to Parliament. The author justly 
remarks, in another part of his book, that ‘ every session of parlia- 
ment developes some new scheme in reference to the poor laws, 
whereby the pressure of the rates might be alleviated, and a bet- 
ter and more practicable system prevail; but these have been ge- 
nerally abandoned as soon as proposed, and little has been effected 
beyond the conviction of the subject being bounded by insuperable 
difficulties.’—P. 218. 

The truth is, that the question lies far deeper than Parliament 
choose to consider; though, fortunately, before long they must 
consider it. Abuses no doubt may be corrected meantime, as far 
as regards the pockets of the householders ; but the great evil of 
all, the state of the poor, must be alleviated on far different prin- 
ciples than have yet been contemplated in things parochial. 

We now proceed to notice more particularly the parish of 
Bloomsbury, but must be very brief, because the most interesting 
extract is a long one. 

Bloomsbury is supposed by some to have been anciently called 
Lomesbury, which is a name, we believe, that part of it actually did 
bear. At least, we remember something to that effect in Miss 
Porter’s novel of the Field of the Forty Footsteps. But the more 
probable derivation, as Mr Dobie has observed, is from a Lord of 
the Manor in the reign of Henry the Third, of the name of 
Blemund. Bury means a place of abode, and thus Blemundsbury 
easily became Bloomsbury. 

The parish of Bloomsbury is included in an irregular parallelo- 
gram (if its Irish neighbourhood will allow of such a phrase.) Its 
north-western angle is at the same corner of Torrington square ; its 
north-eastern, at New street, Pancras: it then, by a circuit at the 
back of Hunter street, cuts through the north-west of Brunswick 
square, to Baltimore or Loughborough House, Russell square,. and 
passes at the back of Southampton row and King street, into 
Holborn, returns up the middle of High Holborn, Broad street, 
and Dyot or George street, and cutting across the south-eastern 
corner of Bedford square, concludes where it set out. It thus 
includes Torrington, Russell, and Bloomsbury squares, Bedford 
place, &c. the Museum with its neighbourhood, and a portion of 
the pauper district comprised in the popular idea of St Giles’s. We 
need not add, that the greater part of the parish is of comparatively 
recent origin. 

-, The manor of St Giles's was purchased of the Riche and Cope 
families, by Henry, Earl of Southampton, the friend of Shakspeare ; 
and, together with that of Bloomsbury, whose previous owners are 
not mentioned, descended to his sonfand heir, Charles the Second’s 
Lord Treasurer, and the only known honest man in his Court; at 
whose death, it became the property of his daughter, the celebrated 
Lady Rachael Russell, wife of the patriot, whose marriage brought 
it into the Bedford family ; the present holders of both the manors. 

‘It is remarkable,’ says Mr Dobie, ‘that when it was in con- 
templation to form the New road from the City to Paddington, 
anno 1755, the Duke of Bedford violently opposed it in Parliament, 
on the ground of its being likely to deteriorate the property. The 
measure, however, was effected, and experience has shewn us how 
contrary has been the result; the advantage to that noble family 
has been, and will be, prodigious. All the Duke’s estates in its 
neighbourhood have been since covered with houses, except a new 
square parallel with Torrington, which is now in progress, intended 
to be named Rothsay square.’— P. 149. 

The parish church of St George’s, Bloomsbury, was built by 
Nicholas Hawksmore, and is celebrated for the absurdity of its 
steeple, which consists of a pyramidal flight of steps, having the lion 
and unicorn curvetting at two of the angles at the base, and the 
statue of George the Third at the top. Walpole speaking of it, 
makes an apposite quotation :— | 

* The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil they got there.’ 
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Mr Dobie adds the following epigram, written by somebody at the 
time of its erection : 
* The king of Great Britain was reckoned before 
The head of the church, by all Protestant people ; 
His Blooomsbury subjects have made him still more, 
For with them he now is the head of the steeple.’ 


We notice the curious circumstance of there having been only 
three rectors of this parish for 98 years, for the purpose of paying 
due honour to the memory of Doctor Charles Tarrant, who at the 
time of his death, held the following preferments :— 


Dean of Peterborough, 

Sub-dean of Salisbury, 

Sub-chanter of ditto, 

Prebendary of ditto, 

Prebendary of Rochester, 

Rector of St George, Bloomsbury, 
Vicar of Wrotham, in Kent, and— 
Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majesty. 

We were going to ask what this man could have felt when he 
saw the lists of poor, diseased, starving women and children, that 
must have come under his eye; but of course he felt nothing, or 
he could not have demanded all these loaves and fishes for himself, 
while others were dying with hunger. 

The British Museum, originally called Montagu House, was built 
by Hook, of the Royal Society, “‘after the French manner,” says 


Evelyn, for Ralph, Duke of Montague, whose younger days are | 
There is reason to believe that he was a | 
mere man of the world, as far as courts went, and his memory lies | 


noticed in Grammont. 


under the heavy disrepute of having married, in the character of 
Emperor of China (which does not seem very possible), the mad 
Duchess of Albemarle, who had a great fortune. Pennant says, 
that “she was kept in the ground-floor apartments of Montagu 
House, during his Grace’s life, and was served, on the knee, to the 
day of her death.” But this trick hardly seems compatible with 
what we have read somewhere of the Duke’s tenderness towards 
his dependents, not excepting the old horses that had served him- 
He once gave as a reason for petting an ugly little dog, that if he 


did not notice him, nobody else would. The turrets of the Museum | 


give an Englishman a good idea of those of the old chateaus of 
France. Inhis account of Corinna, or Mrs Thomas, Mr Dobie has 
confounded the mother and daughter. 

The northern side of Bloomsbury square, was occupied within 
these thirty years, by Southampton (afterwards Bedford) House 
and its grounds, the residence of Lord Russell, at the time of his 
death. It is said that the Duke of York (James the Second) 
wished to have him executed in front of it, in Bloomsbury square. 


At the back of the house, within Mr Dobie’s memory, was a fine | 


verdant lawn, with magnificent lime trees, and various breeds of 
foreign and other sheep grazing. 

The spot giving a name to the Field of Forty Footsteps, which fur- 
nished a title to the novel above-mentioned, is said to have been at 
“‘ the extreme termination of the north end of Upper Montague 


street;’’ and was so called from a tradition of two brothers, who | 


killed each other in combat: after which horrible fratricide, “ their 
footsteps, formed from the vengeful struggle, were said to remain, 
with the indentations produced bytheir advancing and receding, 
nor could any grass or vegetable ever to be produced where these 
forty footsteps were thus displayed.” 

The two houses in one, which form a noble-looking mansion on 
the east side of Russell square, formerly composed the dwelling- 
house of the Earl of Rosslyn (Wedderburne), Lord Chancellor ; 
and was for some time known as Loughborough House; Lough- 
borough being his title when he took it. But it had previously 
acquired an unfortunate celebrity as Baltimore House, the name 
given it by its builder and first occupier, Lord Baltimore; one of 
those silly fellows and scoundrels who suggest criminal adventures 
to the writers of novels. The story connected with the house, is 
thus related in the pages of the work before us :— 


‘ Baltimore House, since the formation of this square, has been 
divided into two splendid residences, after standing alone during 


forty years, comprising with its gardens, a considerable portion of 


its east side. 

* Soon after its erection and occupation by Lord Baltimore, it 
acquired a celebrity dishonourable to that nobleman, by a criminal 
occurrence, which made a considerable sensation throughout the 
kingdom at the period alluded to, and which, as connected with the 
history of Bloomsbury, we will here briefly notice. 

‘ Lord Baltimore married the daughter of the Duke of Bridge- 
water, but his unbounded attachment for women rendered the nup- 
tial connection a scene of unhappiness, he keeping agents for the 


infamous purpose of providing him with fresh faces in various parts 
of the metropolis. 

‘Hearing through one of these (a Mrs Hervey), in November 
1767, that a young female of the name of Woodcock, who kept a 
milliner’s shop, was handsome, and suited to his ignoble purpose 
he went there several times under pretence of purchasing aced 
ruffies and sundry other articles, until at length she was conveyed 
into his lordship’s carriage by Isaacs, a Jew, who had become an 
accomplice with Mrs Hervey in the vile conspiracy. Under 
pretence of taking her to a lady who would give her orders for 
millinery, these wretches drove her rapidly through the metropolis 
with the glasses drawn up, and it being dark she was unaware of 
its being other than a hackney-coach, until, at length, they arrived 
at the court yard of a house of magnitude and ea 

‘ She was now ushered by Mrs Hervey, through a suite of rooms 
elegantly furnished, when Lord Baltimore made his appearance, at 
which ae became greatly alarmed, on recollecting his calling upon 
her at Tower Hill. 

‘Under pretext of his being steward to the lady she was to be 
introduced to, she became more composed, on his promising to 
fetch her; and going out, he soon returned with Mrs Griffinburgh, 
telling her she was the lady who had ordered the goods. This was 
another of his creatures, and she detained her, under various pre- 
tences, till a late hour, when she became importunate to depart, 
Keeping up the character, he took her over several apartments 
to delay time, and afterwards insisted on her staying supper ; and 
being alone with her, he took such indecent liberties as induced her 
to resent the insult, and when Dr Griffinburgh, husband of the 
woman of that name, and Mrs Harvey, came 1n to assist his lord. 
ship, she contested the matter with them all, and forced her way to 
the door, insisting upon going home. 

‘At a late hour she was conducted to a bed-room, overwhelmed 
with distress, where she continued walking about till morning, 
| lamenting her unhappy situation, the two women being ia bed in 
| the same room. 
| In the morning she was conducted to breakfast, but refused to 
| eat, demanding her liberty, weeping incessantly, while his lordship 
| Was vowing excessive love, and urging it as an excuse for detaining 
| her; and whenever she went towards the window, to make her 

distress evident to the casual passenger, the women forced her 
| away. 
| ©The details of his succeeding conduct are of the grossest 
| description, soothing her and threatening her by turns, during 
| several hours; and at length, under pretence of taking her to her 
| father if she would dry her eyes and put on clean linen, supplied 








| by Mrs Griffinburgh, she was hurried into a coach and conveyed to 
| Epsom, where his lordship had a seat, accompanied by the Doctor 
| and the two infamous women. 
| ‘Here his wicked intentions were forcibly accomplished ; the 
| house being adapted by its loneliness for his disgraceful purposes. 
| ‘At length her friends obtained a clue to her detention, after 
enduring the most painful anxiety at her absence, during about a 
| fortnight ; aod a writ of Habeas Corpus being obtained, she was 
| restored to her liberty. Lord Bualtimore and his two female 
| accomplices were tried at Kingston, March 25th, 1768, and were 
acquitted through an informality in Miss Woodcock’s deposition, 
arising, evidently, from the agitation of her mind. 
> The title has since become extinct.’—P. 173. 

Baltimore House may well remain without a memorial on its 
walls; but we hope a time will come when the names of all the 
eminent inhabitants of a street or square shall be found written 
in proper places, on marble slabs, for the benefit of the public. In 
Paris and Boulogne, the traveller is gratified by finding information 
of this sort upon the houses once occupied by Moliere and Le 
Sage; and we are surprised that no landlord in this country has 
adopted the plan, even as a pecuniary speculation. We are such 
/admirers of the writings of Dryden, that upon that very accounts 
there are few passages in them more interesting to us, than one 
which any of his tradesmen might have furnished. 
in a leter to Elmes Steward, Esq. :— 
| “If either your lady or you shall at any time honor me witha 
| letter, my house is in Gerard-street, the fifth door, on the left 
| hand, coming from Newport-street.” 

This is Gerard street, Soho, near Newport market. Dryden’s 
| house looked at the back upon the gardens of Leicester House, then 
a mansion occupying the north side of Leicester square. He is 
said to have been in the habit of writing on the ground floor, in the 
parlour next the street. 


} 
| 


It is as follows, 





Execution or Lorp Cosnam tn 1418.—Then he was layd 
upon an hurdile, as thof he had beene a moost haynouse traytore 
to the Crowne, and so drawne forth into Saynct Giles Felde, wheere 
they had set up a newpayre of Galowes. Then he was hung up 
in a chayne of yron, and soe consumed alyve in the fyre, and soe he 
departed hence most Christenly. How the preestes that time fared 
and cursed, requiring the peopel not to pray for hym, but to judge 
hym dampned in hell, for that he departed not in the obedience of 
the Pope, it were too long to wryte. And thys was done in the 

yeere of our Lord meccc and xvii.—Principles of Penal Law. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER, 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Drury Lane.—Werner—Davy Jones, or Harlequin and Mother Carey’s 
Chickens. 


Covent Garven.—Carnival at Naples—Harlequin Pat, and Harlequin Bat. 





ADELPHI. 
Tus little theatre, it must be confessed, has of late been shewing 
itself great in merit, and upon points too in which we should not 
have expected it to rival the graver and larger stages,—in serious 
new pieces and dashing pantomimes. One would think it would 
have wanted elbow-room for a pantomime; yet we can aver, that 


As a last solace, he sets about reading the newspaper. The 
candle goes out. He lights it again. It moves to another part of 
the table. He goes round, and sits on that side. The candle 
grows to a supernatural height, as long as a walking-stick. He 
mounts On a chair to read by it, and down’ it goes again, and va- 
nishes. The spectators loudly applauded this scene ; but so indeed 
they did every one that we saw. <A Clog Pas de Quatre was very 
well done, and applauded “to the echo :” and a terrible noise it 
made. Miss Srattarp, a new Columbine, is a pretty buxom girl 
with a good figure, and shews a promising zeal for keeping on 
the qui vive; but what particularly distinguishes the panto- 
mimic corps here this season, is that they abound in posture- 
masters, and know no end to their feats of agility. Mr Gisson 
the Harlequin, Mr Kine the Pantaloon, Mr Saxvers the Clown, 


one half of Grimalkin the Great, or Harlequin and the King of the | #4 another Clown, whose name we could not discover in the bill, 
Cats, is better, as a pantomime, than the whole two at the other | all umblers of no common order, especially the latter Clown 


houses. What the other half may be, we cannnot say, for unfor- 


and the Harlequin, The one makes nothing of putting his 


tunately we did not see it; our calculation of the time for its com- foot in his pocket, skewering himself up with his legs over 


mencement having been grievously out ; but the newspapers speak 
highly of it; and it would be very unlike the rest, if it did not 
deserve their approbation. 


his shoulders, or sitting with his thighs out on each side of 
him, like an inverted letter T (jy). Mr Gipson performs 


We the more regret that we did not see the like amenities, and performs an antipodean Pas Seul, 





his Majesty the King of the Cats, inasmuch as we observe, by what standing on his head for a preposterous time, and at last fairly 
is said of him, that he is a proper King,—not at all like the one we brandishing his legs and thighs as if they were a couple of the 


have on the throne,—but of the old anti-sympathiziug sort, fit to 
recommend the cutting down of his subjects “in masses,” and to be | most curious description. 


| strongest arms. These elastic gentlemen also make various edifices 
| of one another, “ three-piled hyperboles ” of legs and bodies, of the 
At the end of the pantomime, the Clown 


turned accordingly into a fugitive and a pantaloon,—as he is. We | “© speak of was seen standing sideways against a wall, sticking out 


had the pleasure of seeing him in the latter character, receiving 


into the air, as if he stood, instead of projected. 
To complete the goodness of this pantomime (which by the way, 


such a series of thumps as would have been terrible to the | however, does not attend much to the story, or seem to care 
most jacobinical eye to look at, if it had been possible for about it) the music, by Mr Ropwe t, is decidedly superior to that 


him “to taste of pain;” but it is beautiful, in these panto- 
mimes, to see the little store that is set by kicks and cuffs, | Pays to it. 


the great theatres: and the orchestra on the occasion seems abso- 
lutely larger as well as better, owing to the proper attention it 
The music of a pantomime is the running of its merry 


To run full butt against one another, as if they would punch their blood, and ought to be kept full and flowing accordingly. Se 


souls out, is the common mode of people’s meeting in the high- | 








He that cannot contract the sight of his mind, as well as disperse 


way. If two or three come together, it is a signal fora round of | and dilate it, wanteth a great faculty.—Lord Bacon. (Advancement 


slaps, trips, thumps, bumps, and prostrations ; and a prostration is | 
nothing, if the man does not seem to dash’ himself to pieces. | 


| of Learning.) 


We are more jealous of frivolous accomplishments with brilliant 
success, than of the most estimable qualities without it. Dr John- 


Everybody, who goes by, receives a box of the ear, or a huge} son envied Garrick whom he despised, and ridiculed Goldsmith 
blow on the head, by way of little momento; and if anything sur- | Whom he loved.—Hazlitt’s Characteristics. 


passes the cruel loudness of the bangs, it is the laughter of the | 
spectators, which comes as sure as the slap, the little boys’ voices 
surmounting it, in all the native innocence of hard-heartedness ! 
But who is to feel for faces, as wooden as the blows they receive ? 


Persons of slender intellectual stamina dread competition, as 
dwarfs are afraid of being run over in the street. Yet vanity often 
—— them to hazard the oper. as women through fool- 


ardiness rush into a crowd.—The same. 


KNnow.LepGe.—The partitions of knowledge are not like several 


If the little boy is not quite sure that the blows are all real, he has | lines that meet in one angle, and so touch but in one point ; but are 


no doubt that the Clown survives them, and repays them too; and | 


like branches of a tree, that meet in a stem, which hath a dimen- 
| sion and quantity of entireness and continuance, before it comes to 


so he sits in an agony of delight, compounded of doubt, triumph, | discontinue and break itself into arms and boughs.—Lurd Bacon. 


astonishment, merriment, and security. All’s well, he thinks, that 


ends well; but the interim is a!little amazing. 
give no such thumps,—nor take them. 


“ Smiru” could | 
The master would never 
keep his temper, as Pantuloon does. He begins to think, without 


ParocutaL Tyranny.—Our author addressed himself to another 
public grievance, which called loudly for redress. This he ex- 
| plained in “ Parochial Tyranny; or, the Housekeeper’s Complaint 
against the insupportable Exactions and partial Assessments of 


Select Vestries,” &c. In this work De Foe complains largely of 


knowing it, that mind may triumph over matter, and that a Pan- the abuses resulting from select vestries, which being perpetual, he 


tomime means to shew it. 


| saw no prospect of their amendment. In other bodies the mem- 
bers are chosen annually, or for aterm of years; but here they are 


Mr Buckstove, the author of Grimalkin, has more fancy than | elected for life; and “as the old members drop off, none are put 
Mr Barrymore and Mr Faruey. His incidents are more abundant | their place, except those who are willing to pursue the old prac- 


and linked together ; his death’s-heads are more original; his mys- 


tices ; so rogues succeeding rogues, the same scene of villany is 
carried is carried on to the terror of the parishioners. If, mis- 


tifications of the Clown better compounded of the wonderful and | taken in their object, they happen to choose an honest man 


the familiar. 


luckier in the assistance he affords his author, than he of Covent 
Garden or Drury Lane. We observed nothing at fault last night, | in honest he is Sperfectly sure not to come out so.” 
but a puppet Minstrel, whose hands ought to have beaten the drum, 


And the Machinist of the Adelphi is cleverer or | "0S them, he is compelledto absent himself; for he is placed in 


a situation like the owl amongst birds. He who becomes a mem- 
ber of a Select Vestry, like a man who goes to the Mint, if he go 
The evil of 
which De Foe complained so justly a century ago, still continues in 
full operation ; and consists but little with the freedom which En- 


while his head jerked over a pan-pipe. The Clown (who is the best glishmen are in the habit of arrogating for,their institutions. The 
\ e have seen this year) told him to strike up, and not finding him- subject was brought forward in the last session of Parliament, by 


self obeyed, very properly tnrned him out. There is an excellent 


Scene, in which this personage proposes to enjoy himself over a 
Piece of beef. We never saw a more instantaneous vanishing 
than of the beef. The table swallowed it in a twinkling. He then 
thinks to comfort himself with a glass of wine, and pours one out. 
Upon going to drink it, he finds that the liquor has vanished like 
the meat. It disappears before the spectators, from the glass. He 
goes to pour out another, but the bottle suddenly becomes empty ° 


Mr Hobhouse, who took respectful notice of De Foe’s pamphiet.— 

Life of De Foe. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The lithographic portrait forwarded from the Cigar Divan was received ; 
but it is not the intention of this journal at present to criticise prints, 
unless they arefound in books. It will be returned through the same 
channel, 

The author of the verses to Miss Inverarrty has not yet learned the art of 
dcing justice to his feelings on paper. 

When Apollo deigns to write to us, we need not say that we shall be glad 
to hear from him. 
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THE TATLER. 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


This Evening, (5th time) an Historical Anecdote, in One Act, entitled 
A KING’S FIRESIDE. 
[From the French. by Mr Morron.] 
Louis (the Dauphin) Mrs WAYLETT, Nanette, Miss MORDAUNT, 
Gaston (Duke of Orleans) Miss POOLE, 
Henrietta of France, Miss M. A. MARSHALL. 
Henri Quatre, Mr FARREN, D’Aubigny, Mr COOKE, 
Admiral Lord Effingham, Mr THOMPSON. 


In the course of the Evening, the Overtures to *‘ Ferdinand Cortez,” 
** Otello,” and “ L’Alcade de la Véga.” 


After which, (22od time) a Farce, called 
TURNING THE TABLES. 
[Partly from the French, by Mr Poors]. 
Miss Knibbs, Miss FAUCIT. 

Jack Humphries, Mr LISTON. 


To which will be added, (8th time) a New Farce, (in Two Acts) entitled 
THE JENKINSES. 
[By Mr Prancue.] 
Mrs John Jenkins, Mrs ORGER. 
Mr Carraway, Mr FARREN, Augustus Gingham, Mr J.VINING. 


To conclude with the New Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime, called 


DAVY JONES; 
OR, HARLEQUIN AND MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKENS. 
[By Mr Barrymore.) 

The Overture and Music, by Mr R. Hughes. 
Columbines, Misses BARNETT and BASEKE, 
Harlequin, Mr HOWELL, 

Pantaloon, Mr T. BLANCHARD, 

Clowns, Messrs SOUTHBY, and E. J. PARSLOE. 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 

Scene I.—The North Foreland, with Light House.—II. Mother Carey’s 
Refectory, and Coral Cave in the Deep Sea.—III. Quarter-Deck of the 
Spanker, 36.—IV. Susan’s Cottage, by Moonlight.—V. The Bilboes.— 
VI. The Sun’s Watery Bed.—VII. Farm-House, Sunrise.—VIILI. 
Ruins of the Argyle Rooms the Night after the Fire.—1X. Belle Vue 
Cottage and surrounding Neighbourhood.—X. The Brighton Archway. 
Erected in Honour of their Majesties’ Visit to Brighton, August 30th, 
1830. With a New Allegorical Ballet.—XI. Commercial Dock Canal. 
—XII. Nursery for Pet Children.—XIII. Outside of Upholsters.— XIV. 
The Diorama.—XV. Grand Hydraulic Temple, Iliustrative of the Union 
of the Waters. 

DIORAMA, Designed and Painted, by Mr STanrievp. 
The Various Views will Display, the Stupendous and Extraordinary 
Military PASS OF THE SIMPLON, 

Town of Sion (in the Valois).—Valley of the Rhone.—Brieg.—The Sim- 
plon.—The Schalbet, by Moonlight. —Village of the Simplon.—Gallery 
of Algaby (with the Effeets of a Storm).—The Grand Gallery! cut 
through a solid rock 596 ft. long, —Crevola.—Domo D'Ossola,—Fariolo, 
Lago Magiore, with the Boromean Islands. 





To morrow, Werser; and the Pantomime. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


This Evening, the Comedy of 
THE PROVOKED HUSBAND. 
[By Vanaruca}. 
Lady Townley, Miss FANNY KEMBLE, 
Lady Grace, Mrs CHATTERLEY, Lady Wronghead, Mrs GIBBS, 
Miss Jenny, Miss NELSON, Trusty, Mrs DALY, 
Mrs Motherly, Mrs TAYLEURE,  Mpyrtilla, Miss PHILLIPS. 
Lord Townley, MrC. KEMBLE, 
Sir Francis Wronghead, Mr BARTLEY, Mr Manly, Mr ABBOTT, 
*Squire Richard, Mr MEADOWS, 
John Moody, Mr BLANCHARD, Count Basset, Mr BAKER. 


Previous to the Comedy, Onslow’s Overture to “ L’Alcade de la Véga.”” 
To conclude with the New Grand and Comic Pantomime, called 


HARLEQUIN PAT, AND HARLEQUIN BAT; 
OR, THE GIANT’S CAUSEWAY. 
1 [By Mr Farueyr.] 
The Overture and Music, by Mr G. Stansbury, 
With a Speaking Opening. [By Mr saere) Characters by 
Mr BAKER and Mr POWER. 

Columbine, Miss LOUISA JOHNSTONE, 

Harlequin, Mr ELLAR, Clown, MrPAULO, Pantaloon, Mr BARNES. 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY, 

Scene I.—The Giant’s Causeway, by Moonlight.—II. ‘The Boyne Water. 
—ILI. Exterior of King O’Roirk’s Castle.—IV. ‘The Grand Banqueting 
Hall.—V. The Banshee’s Ravine.—VI. M’Murragh’s Keep.—VII. Ex- 
tensive View of the Lake of Killarney.—VIII. The Custom-House and 
Quay, (Dublin).—IX. The New Bridge over the Menai.—X. The Pool 
—Tower—and West India Docks.—XI. A Market.—XII. The Globe 
Hotel and Cutler’s Shop.— XIII. Frog Farm and Kitchen.—XI1V. Wind- 
sor Park and Castle.—XV. Portsmouth Harbour. The Royal Yacht 
passing along the Coast, till she arrives off Brighton, and the Iliumina- 
tron. —XVI,. The Triumphal Arch, Erected in honor of the Arrival of 
their Majesties at the Roya! Pavilion, on August 30, 1830.—X VII. Lud- 
gate Hill and St Paul's, as it was intended to be on the 9th of November 
1830.—X VIII. Lost in a Fog.—XIX. Guildhall as fitted up for the 
Lord Mayor's Festival.—XX and last. The Fairy Grove and Magic 





Palace. 
To-morrow, The Chancery Suit; and the Pantomime. 


—$____. 


ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
This Evening, a New Romantic Allegorical Burletta, in Two Acts, 


ca 
THE DEVIL’S DUCAT! 
OR, THE GIFT OF MAMMON. 
(By Mr Jer aw! 
The Music by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 
Sabina, Miss DALY. 
Nibbio, (an Usurer) Mr DOWNE, Botta, (a Notary) Mr BAYNE, 
Astolpho, § Brothers, ruined by ] Mr YATES, 
Leandro, ) Nibbio and Botta. § Mr HEMMINGS, 
Mammon, Mr0O. SMITH, 
Grillo, (Botta’s Servant) Mr BUCKSTONE, 


After which, a Domestic Burletta, (in two Acts) called 
WRECK ASHORE, 
[By Mr Buckstone}. 
The Overture and the whole of the Music, by Mr G. H. Rodwell, 
Act I.—Winrer. 

Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZ WILLIAM, 
Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 
Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, Captain Grampns, Mr O. SMITH, 

Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 
Jemmy Starling, © Mr BUCKSTONE. ; 
[A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act]. 
Act II.—Summer. 


Alice, Mrs YATES, 
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Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 

Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, Blackadder, Mr S. SMITH, 
Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 

Jenmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. 


To conclude with a New Grand and Comic Christmas Pantomime, called 
GRIMALKIN THE GREAT! 
OR, HARLEQUIN AND THE KING OF THE CATS! 
[By Mr Buckstone}. 
The Overture and Music, by G. H. Rodwell. 
Columbine, Miss STALLARD. 
Harlequin, Mr GIBSON, Clown, Mr SANDERS, 
Pantaloon, Mr KING. 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY, 

Scene I.—Interior of Dwelling of the Mouse Trap Maker, Nosey Jack 
(Night.)—1I. Exterior of Cats’ Castle, (Sunrise).—III. Fairy Retreat, 
near the Enchanted Spring.—IV. Enchanted Spring.—V. Cats’ Coridor. 
VI. Palace of Grimalkin.—VIL. Temple of Silver-rain —VIII. The 
King’s Mews.—IX. Fishmongers’ and Oil Shops.—X. Doctor Surekill’s 
Dissecting Room.—XI. View in Westmnoreland.—XIL. Eating House 
and Cage.—XI11I, View on the Wye.—XIV. Interior of the Old Ship 
Inn, Wapping.—XV. Brush Hall, in Chancery.—XVI. The same, out 
of Chancery.—XVII. Grocer’s and China Shops.—X VIII. Catacombs.— 
XIX and last. Temple of the Spirit of the Spring. 


SURREY THEATRE. 


This Evening, an entirely New Historical Drama, called 

THE BEGGAR OF CRIPPLEGATE. 

The Principal Characters by Miss SOMERVILLE, and Miss VINCENT. 
Messrs D. PITT, GOUGH, HONOR, ALMAR, C HILL, WII- 
LIAMS, VALE, RANSFORD, ASBURY, ROGERS, WEBB, &c. 

At the end of the First Act of * The Beggar of Cripplegate,’ the SIAMESE 
YOUTHS will be presented to the Audience. They can only be seen 
previous to the Half-Price. 


After which, the much admired Petite Drama, entitled 
“NO!” 

The Principal Characters by Mies SOMERVILLE. Mad. SIMON, and 

Miss NICOL. Messrs D. PITT, WILLIAMS, EDWIN, and ROGERS 


To conclude with a New splendid Comic Christmas Pantomime, entitled 
THE NEW YEAR’S GIFT! 
OR, HARLEQUIN, JACK OF NEWBURY! 
[By Mr W. Barrymore. | 
The Overture and Music, by Mr Blewitt. 
Columbine, Mademois« lle ROSIER, 
Harlequin, Mr HONOR, Clown, Mr T. HILL, 
Pantaloon, Mr ASBURY, Zany, Mr GRAMMER. 

THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 

SceneI. Regions of Time.—IUI. The Town of Newbury (Suorise).—IIL 
Cabinet in the Widow's Mansion.—IV. Splendid Temple of the New 
Year.—V. Picturesque Roadside Inn.—VI. Exterior of Public Hounse 
and Sadler’s.—VII. Suspension Bridge over the Menai.—VLIII. Quiet 
Lodgings in a retired Neighbourhood,—1X. Race Course and Grand 
Stand.—X. Splendid Falls of Tivoli—XI. Cavern, (Moonlight).—XII. 
and last. Realms of Bliss in the Regious of Light 











PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 
Cosurc THeatre.—Vidocq—Harlequin Silver Penny, 
Or the Old Woman in the Bottle. 
SavLer’s Wetits Tueatrre.—Skimmer of the Seas.— 
Golden Pippin — Harlequin and 
Mother Goose. ‘ 











Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
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J. Cuappet, 98 Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; J. Fieip, 
16 Air street, Piccadilly; Mans, 145 Oxford street, next door to 
Fladong’s Hotel ; at Esers’s Library, Old Bond street ; and by all Book- 
sellers and Newsmen. 
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